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THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


HE rocky ledge runs far into the sea; 
And on its outer point, some miles away, 
The Light-house lifts its massive masonry, 
A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 


Not one alone. From each projecting cape 
And perilous reef along the ocean’s verge 
Starts into life a dim gigantic shape, 


Holding its lantern o’er the restless surge. 


Steadfast, serene, immovable, — the same 
Year after year, through all the silent night, — 
Burns on forevermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light! 


The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries, 


. Blinded and maddened by the light within, 


Dashes himself against the glare and dies. 


The startled waves leap over it; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain, 
And steadily against its solid form 
Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 


‘¢ Sail on,” it says; ‘sail on, ye stately ships! 
And with your floating bridge the ocean span ; 
Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse, — 


Be yours to bring man nearer unto man.” 
LonGFrELLow. 


HOW OUR SHORES ARE GUARDED. 


Ar the close of the fiscal year there were under 
the control of the Light-House Establishment in 
the United States the following named aids to 
navigation: Light-houses and lighted-beacons, 
including post-lights in third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
eighth, and thirteenth light-house districts, 1,167 ; 
light-ships in position, 28; light-ships for relief, 4 ; 
lighted buoys in position, 7; fog-signals operated 
by steam or hot air, 92; fog-signals operated by 


- elock-work, 186; post-lights on the western rivers, 
1,368; day or unlighted beacons, 391; whistling- ~ 


buoys in position, 59; bell-buoys.in position, 79 ; 


other buoys in position, including pile-buoys and 


stakes in fifth district and thirty buoys in Alaskan 


; waters, 4,204. 


In the construction, care, and maintenance of 
these aids to navigation there were employed: 
Steam-tenders, 28; steam-launches, 4; sailing- 
tenders, 2; light-keepers, 1,082; other employés, 
including crews of light-ships, and tenders, 868 ; 
laborers in charge of river lights, 1,126. 
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TWO FAMOUS LIGHT-HOUSKS. 

fee ‘* Eddystone” lighthouse is perhaps as 

famous as any, and its history i in brief is as 
follows : — ‘The rocks on which it is built are about 
fourteen miles off Plymouth harbor, England, 
beaten on by all the southwest winds. The wrecks 
at this point had been numerous and dreadful up 
to 1696, when a man by the name of Winstanley 
determined to erect something on the ledges 
which would answer for protection to the sailor. 
He was a very peculiar, indeed, quite eccentric 
man, possessing considerable knowledge, but over- 
loading it with oddities. He went to work vigor- 
ously with a strong force of men. Although 
laughed at by all the people, the light-house which 
he had planned was completed in 1698. It was 
constructed of masonry and iron, with a great 
many projections, which carried out the builder’s 
strange ideas, but endangered the safety of the 
structure. It resembled in many respects a Chi- 
nese pagoda, with all its projections and vanes 
and filigree work. But Winstanley was filied 
with deep satisfaction at the result, and as Jean 
Ingelow has put it in poetry, thus he spoke : — 


“ Winstanley set his foot ashore ; 
Said he, ‘My work is done; 
T hold it strong to last as long 
As aught beneath the sun. 


«But if it fail, as fail it may, 
Borne down with ruin and rout, 
Another than I shall rear it high, 
And brace the girders stout 


«A better than I shall rear it high, 
For now the way is plain ; 
And though I were dead,’ Winstanley said, 
‘The light would shine again. 


“Yet were I fain still to remain, 
Watch in my tower to keep, 
And tend my light in the stormiest night 
That ever did move the deep; 


*« And if it stood, why then ’t were good, 
Amid their tremulous stirs, 
To count each stroke when the mad waves broke, 
For cheers of mariners. 


“«But if it fell, then this were well, 
That I should with it fall; 
Since, for my part, I have built my heart 
In the courses of its wall.’” 


His desire to be in the light-house during one of 
the most violent storms was gratified, for in 1703 
a terrible tempest raged on the English coast, and 
during the night he was there tending the light. 
In the morning, when the people on shore looked 
out to sea, the light-house had vanished and Win- 
stanley had fallen with it.. There was a second 
one built by a man named Rudyer, began in 1706 
and finished in 1709. This did not last long, for 
it was burnt. There was a third one constructed 
by John Smeaton. It was begun in 1756 and 
finished in 1759, and it stands there to-day. This 
is constructed greatly of masonry, with the blocks 
dove-tailed into each other somewhat on the plan 
of Minot’s Light on the Massachusetts shore. 
And it is of Minot’s that we will now speak, as 
the second light-house around which poetry and 
story have gathered. 

The reef running out from Cohasset is one of 
the most dangerous along the New England shore, 
and it has been a terror to sailors. Vessel after 
vessel has gone to destruction on the sharp rocks 
in that vicinity. In the autumnal gale of 1849 
fully one hundred lives were lost along that part 
of the coast. Aroused by all @is frightful record, 
the United States government began about that 
year the erection of a light-house on Minot’s rock, 


one of the most dangerous parts of the reef. It 
was constructed on the mistaken idea that the 
least resistance there might be to the waves, the 
safer would be the structure. 
an iron framework, without stone, through which 
the action of the waves was free; and on these 
iron rods and piles high up in the air rested the 
light-house proper, The floor of the dwelling 
was fully forty feet above the seas. On April 14, 
1851, a great storm swept over New England. 
The fury of it steadily increased; it was a 
“northeaster” of tremendous velocity, and con- 
tinued for two days. During all this time the 
alarm increased on the shore as to the safety of 
the light-house. The last time that it was seen 
standing was shortly after three o’clock on the 
third day of the gale. The weather then be- 
came too thick to distinguish it. The head 
keeper, Bennett, was on shore, the structure being 
in charge of his two assistants. The next morn- 
ing those on the beach found fragments indicating 
the destruction of the light-house ; and when they 
were able to look out and perceive objects on the 
water, there was nothing left to tell that there 
had ever been a light-house there 

The present notable structure was erected on 
the same rock a few years after, and stands un- 
shaken. It is built on the opposite idea of the 
first one, being composed of solid masonry dove- 
tailed, the whole structure being made as solid as 
possible, offering every resistance that can be 
made to the winds and waves. We visited this 
famous spot last summer and investigated it 
thoroughly. You are hoisted from your boat, 
which tosses on the waves below, in a chair to 
quite. a height, and then drawn in through a nar- 
row door in the masonry. Where you enter 
may be called the first floor of the living part. 
Right at your feet as you pass along you strike a 
wooden cap and hear an echoing sound. On 
inquiry, it seems that this is the well containing 
the drinking and cooking water. It is filled up 
once a year and is cleaned out once in two years. 


Ascending from this you pass through five differ- 


ent stories, if we may call them that, including 
the one for the light, These different compart- 
ments include the sleeping-rooms and kitchen, the 
living room, and the mechanical department. 
There are three or four men in charge, and they 
take turns in going ashore a week at a time, and 
staying in the light-house the same length of time. 
Of course when the weather is bad they cannot 
make their regular time. 

Visitors are always welcome in the summer 
time, especially if they bring with them news- 
papers and magazines. If any of our readers 
wish to obtain accurate and full information about 
light-houses of the Old World, and to see pictures 
of the various famous ones, with descriptions of 
the lamps and the way in which the lights are 
managed, they can find all this in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, under the head of “Light- 
house,” very fully and clearly set forth. 


Kings are said to have long arms ; but every man 
should have long arms, and should pluck his living, 
his instruments, his power, and his knowing from 


the sun, moon, and stars. 
RatewH WALDO EMERSON. 


OLD SAYINGS. 


As poor as a church mouse, 
As thin as a rail; 

As fat as a porpoise, 
As rough as a gale; 


So it was made of 


As brave as a lion, 
As spry as a cat; 

As bright as a sixpence, 
As weak as a rat. 


As proud as a peacock, 
As sly as a fox ; 
As mad as a March hare, 
As strong as an 0x; 
As fair as a lily, 
As empty as air; 
As rich as Creesus, 
As cross as a bear. 


As pure as an angel, 
As neat as a pin; 
As smart as a steel trap, 
As ugly as sin; 
As dead as a doornail, 
As white as a sheet; 
As flat as a pancake, 
As red as a beet. 


As round as an apple, 
As black as your hat; 
As brown as a berry, 
As blind as a bat; 
As mean as a miser, 
As full as a tick; 
As plump as a partridge, d 
As sharp as a stick. 


As clean as a penny, © 
As dark as a pall; 
As hard as a millstone, 
. As bitter as gall; ~ . 
As fine as a fiddle, 

As clear as a bell; 
As dry as a herring, ; 
As deep as a well. 


As light as a feather, 
As firm as a rock; 
As stiff as a poker, 
As calm as a clock ; 
As green as a gosling, 
As brisk as a bee; 
And now let me stop, 
Lest you weary of me. 
The Christian at Work. 


TWO FRIENDS. 
A Thanksgiving story. 
BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


HERE, there, Rosy, dinna ery. See! 
look yander at the birds,’’ said An- 
gus, pointing to the many heavy mar-- 
ket wagons, passing in the street, 

which on ai day represented numberless Thanks- 

giving dinners. 

But Rosy was only an impatient little three- 
year-old girl, sitting on one of the settees on 
Boston common, longing for one of these very — 
same birds to eat, not to look at, feeling very cold 
and very hungry. 

To-morrow was the New England Thanks- 
giving day. With a listless expression, as if he — 
expected nothing, Angus looked about him. — 
Signs of the coming day were not wanting; 
plainly it was to receive universal homage. For 
one who had a part in it, it was a joyous sight. 
The very air seemed to tingle with human sym- 
pathy and generous giving. One could hardly 
tell where it came from, but it was felt every. 
where. It was the season for thankfulness; an 
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_ though the fourteen-year-old boy was a stranger 
‘to the day, he understood enough for that. 

Rosy tugged fretfully at his side. ‘There were 
\dark blue lines about her eyes. Angus knew 
well enough what they meant. “She’s ower- 
wearied with hunger,” he said dejectedly. ‘The 
puir bairn, I dinna think I’d let her starve.” He 
at least had not entered into the joy of the season, 
for a tear dropped silently on his hand. He 
fiercely wiped it away. “I ne’er did the like 
o that afore,’ he said angrily; “but it seems 
like God ha’ forgotten. 
caudna do that.” 

Rosy’s upturned face confronted him with 
grave surprise. Was she mistaken in her big 
brother's royal superiority ? 

With a laugh which had but little mirthful 
glee in it, Angus bent down and kissed her. 
“ Weel! weel! I’m no’ sure; we may ha’ cude 
news this vera day,’’ he said, setting his lips to- 
gether with a determination to be brave. Sud- 
denly as if in answer to his thoughts there came a 
vigorous greeting from a child’s voice behind him. 

‘¢ Hey-hey, Angus, what you ’bout? I thought 
maybe I’d find ye here. Ill stop and spake 
wiz ye a minnut.’’ And Mike in a very short 
jacket and very long arms, but with an expres- 
sion of entire satisfaction and perfect content, 
sat down beside Rosy, and then lifted her on his 
lap. With an air of guardianship he thrust his 
small sharp face forward, and looked at her criti- 

‘eally, ‘‘I’m doubting if Angus has been kind to 
ye,” he said; “you are not houlding yes head 
very high this morning, ye shlip of a girl. 
meself has n’t something for you.” 

With joyful eagerness Rosy thrust her hand 
into his very ragged pocket. Poverty fails to 
make distinctions between rags and cleanliness, 
and her baby eyes only noticed the friendliness 
of Mike’s action and speech. 

“ She’s like a bee on a thistle head ; ’t won’t be 
long before she finds the swateness, and shure its 
she herself that’s got it,” he said, with a gleeful 
laugh, as the child pulled out a piece of sugar 
cake from the depths of his tatters. 

“Take whatever is widin yer reach; ’t aint 
much, but its bether than nothing,” he said 
apologetically. 

“ Hoots, boy, let me mind me ain bairn; ye’ll 
na hae anything left,’ said Angus. 

But Mike laughed and scowled. 
won’t hurt nobody but meself.” 

For a moment he sat kicking his heavy heels 
against a stone; then he suddenly turned to 
Angus. “And the ould lady’s turned ye out, 
has she?” he asked inquiringly. 

“ She turned us out o’ hoose and hame,” re- 
plied Angus, gloomily. 

“Wid yer own hand ye’ve thrown yer luck 
away ; ye might have saved yerself, if ye had kept 
out of the way until she wore sober. Mrs. Flan- 
nigan is that riley when she’s been takin’ a 
dhrap.” 

“Tt does na matter much. It would be easy 
enough if the bairn were larger,” said Angus, 
philosophically. 

_  Yecan’t guiss nothing about it; when I wos 
young I allus thought ’t was eaisy enough picking 
up a living, but I know bether now. Ye hev 
got to get into bizness.”’ 

Angus shook his head with a discouraged air ; 
such a simple statement as that had a depressing 
effect. There was no plain sailing in the word 
business to him, even with Mike’s sympathetic 
rendering. 
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“Shure it 


And the mither said he: 


See if 


drew out a ten-cent piece, his only possession. 


“ Well, well, pull up a bit; don’t be down- 
hearted,” said Mike, cheerfully ; “ when the perlice 
took yer Pa down to the island —and shure that 
was a mane thrick when you consider it laying 
two kids like you — he said to me, ‘Now, Mike, 
look out for um;’ and here I am, and on me soul 
I'll help ye; ’t will be no throuble to set ye up in 
bizness. I'll go back to me quarthers now, and 
the half I earn this morning ye shall ’ave. Now 
mind ye meet me at this very spot, at three 
o’clock; and may ye niver forget it.’” And Mike 
arose and started off, whistling merrily. Once 
he stopped and looked back at the children, His 
mind was full of plans. “ Indade and Angus got 
a foine head on him, he has; and it ’s me meself 
that ‘Il put him in bizness. He’s that sober 
that he’s good enuff for a praste; 1’ll ask Father 
O’Brian to take him on thrial,’’ he declared, 
wisely nodding his head. 

It is not one’s own fault that one is not beau- 
tiful, No one would have compared little freckled- 
face Mike to an angel, with his red hand and 
curtailed jacket; and yet not even the angels in 
heaven could have obeyed their master better 
than this warm-hearted little Irish boy, with his 
natural instinct of helpfulness and love. Yes! 
through all the centuries comes down the echoes 
of that tender message, “ Little children, love one 
another.’’ 

The morning had suddenly changed for Angus. 
He had a friend; he could never be quite alone 
again, and there was business ahead. Compan- 
ionship and sympathy were very comforting. 
His mother had told him a good many times 
before she died that God would surely take care 
of them if he was only honest and brave. It 
seemed easy enough now to be that. He took a 
comprehensive glance around him, as if for the 
first time the opportunity had come for testing 
his mettle. Rosy, happy now, was playing in the 
sunshine, as if there was no such thing as hunger 
and homelessness. But in spite of Angus’s care 
she had a neglected look. Her dress was clean, 
but buttons were hanging, and small tears were 
widening into larger rents; but her dimpled face 
was fair and sweet, and on her dark brown hair 
the sun threw golden shades. Many a mother 
would have learned the trick of loving her. 

The children had been in this country but a 
year, but that year had been a long one. Things 
had continually gone from bad to worse, until 
one day their father had been sent down to the 
“Tsland” for engaging in some drunken row, leay- 
ing the children to shift for themselves, under the 
nominal care of Mike. Out of charity Mrs. Flan- 
nigan had kept them from day to day; but finally 
her patience became exhausted, and this morning 
they were, as Angus said, “without hoose or 
hame.,’’ 

Angus put his hand in a lonely corner of his 
pocket He had some reason for being proud 
that there were no holes there. He carefully 
He 
entered into an abstruse calculation of how many 
dinners and suppers it would provide for himself 
and Rosy He had a humiliating sense that they 
would have very short rations, but nevertheless 
he was tempted to try its elasticity at once. 
Hunger was beginning to speak all too plainly; 
and the more he looked at the coin, the fainter 
he grew. At last the gnawing pain was too strong 
to be silenced. 

“Coom, Rosy,’’ he said, starting up, “we 
canna stay here all the morning; its no sociable, 
we mauna be ower proud, and I am vera hungry, 
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though I am lauth to make awa wi’ the money. 
But I maun help myself a bit, and I mind of hear- 
ing that I could get a cup of cold kail down 
yander for a penny ; coom.” 

But Rosy had dropped behind her natural 
guardian, and was far in the distance. She had 
seated herself comfortably against the trunk of 
one of the large trees, and was unreservedly 
happy. Angus could hear the little gurgle of 
delight as he approached. 

“Ts na she beautiful? ’’ he said admiringly, and 
there was no one to render any other verdict. 

She seemed to have taken in her council a 
little twittering sparrow, and with a purpose she 
moved her little fingers and clapped her hands, 
and then in a baby chatter looked up at the bird. 
Something had excited her very much. 

“ There ’s nae accountin’ for what’s she’s doing. 
The leetle bairn perceests in mischief,” and then 
Angus stopped in very surprise. In her eager 
fingers the child had a handful of coins. At her 
feet lay a purse filled with many more. She 
looked up at her brother and stretched out her 
hand triumphantly. 

‘* Whist ye! how came it here?” asked Angus, 
quickly ; and then he instinctively looked around 
for some unexpected witness to claim it. But 
they were quite alone. Between her little palms 
Rosy was patting the money softly, as if she, too, 
understood its worth. Angus stooped and picked 
up the purse. There were bills and silver pieces. 
He could not remember when he had seen so 
much money. There was a fortune within his 
grasp. His heart made wild thumps in his 
breast. He looked at it a minute or two without 
speaking, wrapped in the blissful vision of the 
immediate benefit which they were to reap. 

“We canna die wi’ cold and hunger noo,’’ he 
said joyfully to Rosy, 

[ To be continued. | 


WHAT IS TRUE PLUCK? 


In order to obtain a better explanation of the 
meaning of the word “pluck” than any supplied 
by the dictionaries, London “ Tid-Bits” recently 
offered a prize for ‘the best definition.” This is 
the one that won — 


Fightmg with the scabbard when the sword is broken, 


The following are some of the best definitions 
sent in. — 


Moral backbone. 

Silent endurance coupled with cheerful energy. 

The power a man has to say ‘‘no’’ when he knows his 
wife wants him to say ‘* yes.” 

The bow from which we shoot the arrows of heroism. 

Pluck is that spirit in man which fails to understand 
the meaning of despair. 

Fearlessness free from foolhardiness. 

The chivalry of Nature’s knighthood. 

That which enables one when fighting against adverse 
circumstances and knocked down to rise and try another 
round. 

The heart of a lion in the body of a man. 

The best remedy for despair. 

The force which converts an ordinary man into a hero. 

Honest daring without caring. 

An iron tonie for invigorating the nerves. 

The absence of fear in the presence of danger. 

The stuff that heroes are made of. 

The courage to do the right thing at the right moment. 

Irrepressible stoutheartedness. 

The indomitable ‘‘I will’’ before which the mountains 
of fear become molehills. 

That which keeps a man up when he’s down. 

The pulse of enterprise. 

The offspring of courage and the mother of success, 

Moral grit. 

Bottled energy opened by the corkscrew of emergency. 
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Step by step lifts bad to good, 

Without halting, without rest, 

Lifting Better up to Best, 

Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 

Through earth to ripen, through heaven endure. 
Ratra WaxLpo EMERSON. 


LESSONS FROM LIFE. 
Worried to death by bad boys. 2 


NeiTHER Sunday-School nor day scholars are 
apt to realize how unhappy their misconduct 
makes poor teachers who give their time and 
strength for them. A mischievous boy can so 
annoy his teacher as to make her really ill. 
Many a Sunday-School teacher returns home 
with e .gadache which lasts her all day. 

Ali. + Granger, a school-teacher at Chatham, at- 
temp(2d a few weeks ago to punish one of a num- 
ber of incorrigible boys who had been making 
life a burden to her. The pupil resisted, and 
other boys came to his aid and blackened the 
teacher’s eyes. She at once closed the school and 
returned home. That night she was found on 
her bed dead. An empty phial of morphine lay 
beside her, and in her hand was found a note say- 
ing, “I am tired of trying to teach bad boys.” 


Overcoming difficulties. : 


How easy it is for a boy or girl to excuse him- 
self or herself from school on the plea of a head- 
ache or a lame hand or foot! But the great men 
and women of the world have often had to go on 
courageously with their work despite paix and 
much physical discomfort. 

Louise Alcott wrote that book which all young 
people read with so much delight, “The Old- 
Fashioned Girl,” under the worst possible con- 
ditions, — “ with left hand in sling, one foot up, 
head aching, and no voice.” ‘Think of that, boys 
and girls, when you feel inclined to give up a 
lesson for a trifling ailment ! 


The days come and go like muffled and veiled 
Figures sent from a distant friendly party; but 
they say nothing, and if we do not use the gifts 
they bring, they carry them as silently away. 

RaLtpH WaAxLpo EMERSON. 

Great men are they who see that spiritual is 
stronger than any material force ; that thoughts rule 


the world. 
RautrH WaAutpo EMERSON. 


THE LONGEST DAY IN THE YEAR. 


How long is it? 

That depends. At Spitzbergen it is very long 
indeed, as this comparative record will show 
you : — 

At Stockholm, Sweden, it is eighteen and one- 
half hours in length. 

At Spitzbergen the longest day is three and 
one-half months. 

At London, England, and Bremen, Prussia, 
the longest day is sixteen and one-half hours. 

At Hamburg, in Germany, and Dantzig, in 
Prussia, the longest day has seventeen hours. 

At Wardbury, Norway, the longest day lasts 
from May 21 to July 22 without interruption. 

At St. Petersburg, Russia, and Tobolsk, Siberia; 
the longest day is nineteen hours, and the short- 
est five hours. 

At Tornea, Finland, June 21 brings a day 
nearly twenty-two hours long, and Christmas one 
less than three hours in length. 

At New York the longest day is about fifteen 
hours, and at Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen 
hours. — The Preshyterian. 


A FRIENDSHIP RING. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS, 


'F there was anything in this world that 
|| Fanny loved outside of her own family, 
it wasaring. A dog and horse were 
nothing to her compared with rings. 
She liked them better than books. If 
she went to Sunday School she always watched for 
the moment when her teacher would take off her 
gloves, that she might catch the sparkle of her dia- 
mond and sapphire ring. She just longed to be 
rich, that she could have rings. 

Fanny thought she had a hard time in life, for 
her parents cared for her education, and hoped 
when she got through with the grammar grade 
she would go to the high school and then to college. 
But Fanny wanted to go into society, though she 
was not quite sure what that meant, — something 
like being presented to the Queen. Of course she 
was too sensible not to learn her lessons, yet as 
she did not care about them, she was a good scholar 
but not a bright one. 

When other girls had birthdays they had some 
thing given them to wear. Tildy had had a lace- 
pin made like a tennis cap, and Lucile had had one 
shaped as a racket, cross-barred with threads of 
gold, and Julia had had a moonstone ring with a 
ruby each side of the centre stone, and Bessie had 
had a seal ring, though she never wrote letters. 
But poor Fanny, she had had books one year and 
stupider books the next year, and still stupider the 
third year, until it seemed as if ever since she had 
grown old enough to read she had had worse and 
worse books given her, just to do her good. 

Now Fanny had a grandmother to whom she con- 
fided all her troubles. 
that it always did-her good to hear of real troubles, 
for it made her forget her own aches; but it seemed 
queer to ter that Fanny should care so much for 
rings instead of books and aprons. 

“Didn’t you want rings when you were a little 
girl, Grandma?” asked Fanny. “ Did n’t you have 
an engagement ring? Do you suppose I shall ever 
be engaged? Will he give mearing? Will it be 
a ruby or en emerald?” and Fanny looked long- 
ingly at the superb solitaire diamond below the 
swollen joint of Grandma’s third finger. After a 
pause she inquired with solemn timidity, “Grandma, 
have you made a will?” 

“Long ago,” replied the old lady, with a comical 
twinkle in her eye. 

“ Are rings personal property, Grandma ?” 

Now Fanny’s face said as plainly as words, What 
are you going to do with your diamond? but she 
was too polite to ask outright. -4srendma took the 
little girl’s face right between her hands, and looked 
way down through Fanny’s eyes into 12: curious 
heart. 

“Fanny,” she said, “I have three granddaughters ; 
you here, one in Boston, and one 1n Lowell; and I 
have only one ring, all that I kept of my personal 
property when your grandfather lost his money. 
He asked me never to part with this as long as I 
lived. No, I don’t want to leave it to you three to 
wear turn and turn about, and I don’t want any one 
whom I know to wear it, for my husband —” and 
Grandma dropped Fanny’s face and hid her own for 
amoment. Then she looked up serenely as if noth- 
ing were the matter, and continued, “so I have de- 
cided that by and by your father should sell this 
stone for the highest price he can get for it, and 
divide the proceeds between my three grandchil- 
dren, who then shall each of them choose a ring 
for herself. So, Polly, I have made a will.” 

Fanny had grown very downcast. ‘Oh, Grand- 
ma, I didn’t mean that. I don’t know, perhaps I 
did hope a little, wee bit, that as you lived in my 
house you would give it to me; but I didn’t mean 
I wanted you to do it now, not till Lam an old lady, 
too;” and the thought of Grandma’s death, and 


thereby a ring, was too much for Fanny, and she™ 


sobled as if her heart would break. She could not 
have done a better thing, for she really had a con- 


Grandma was so rheumatic 


science and affection, and Grandma was pleased 
that Fanny was sufficiently ashamed of herself te 
cry. So she quieted her, and told her how nice it 
was to have granddaughters; and Fanny threw 


her arms around her and told her she must live 


forever. 

A few days after this Fanny was invited to go to 
the hotel and spend the day, for one of the young 
ladies had taken a fancy to Fanny as she met her 
in walking, and finding out that the child liked 
pretty things, and had never eaten a hotel lunch, 
asked her to come and see her. Fanny’s mother 
thought she had better not go, for it would put ideas 
into the child’s head, but Grandma said, go; that 
Fanny must get used to other people having more 
than she did, and that if she could see more of other 
people’s lives she would understand better how to 
be happy in her own simple home. 

Fanny reached the hotel just in time for the noon 
Junch; and such a lunch, all served in little dishes 
one after another, not everything put on the table 
all together as in Fanny’s house; yet nothing tasted 
any better than at home, in fact not quite as well. 
After lunch they sat on the piazza and chatted, and 
Fanuy grew very talkative, and told them she did 
not like to go to school, but all the time she was 
watching the hands of the young ladies, and think- 
ing about their rings. As it soon began to drizzle 
they wondered what to do next, and yawned and 
sighed, until one of them exclaimed, “Oh, my rings, 
how they do need washing!” 

“And so do mine!” said the stately Philadel. 
phian. “And so do all our rings,” came in chorus 
of soft Southern accent. . 

“Come to my parlor and wash them,” proposed 
Rose. 

“What fun!” a Boston girl would have uttered; 
“ How perfectly delicious,” drawled the sweet dis 
tingué Southerners. 

It was a private parior with bare plastered walle 
and a dado of brown and white figured calico, with 
Wakefield chairs and c~fa, for rattan never makes 
alounge. Golden-rod a * ‘orn-flowers were on the 
pine mantel-piece, and a few books on an inaccessible 
shelf. What mattered the absence of chromos or 
hangings when the room was filled with maidens 
whose raiment and simple coiffures told of their 
high birth. Carefully were the rings placed in 
alcohol and water; sapphires, diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, pearls were washed by soft hands and softer 
brushes, dried on linen kerchiefs, and burnished in 
jeweller’s sawdust, till the parlor was alive with 
shoots of color and visions of genii, and Golconda’s 
taines hovered before the fancy. 

“Where are the girls?” queried the mothers, as 
they sat around the wide fireplace of the hotel. 

‘“Washing their rings,” answered a_ placid 
matron. 

“Let us send in ours;” and off they drew their 
gems and sent them to the private parlor. 

When the fifty rings were polished till each stone 
was an open storehouse of light, the fairest of the 
girls put ring after ring on her fingers, down to their 
tips, and sat like a Begum awaiting adoration. 
The murmurs of the girls ceased as they read the 
poetry and hope that lay there shining in those 
gems, formed by divine power, and wrought by 
human aid into messengers of love for gay girls 
and wise matrons, No thought of the wealth they 
meant came to their minds, it was pure enjoyment 
of the beautiful things of earth which hinted at 
glories to come. 

Fanny was beside herself with joy. She danced 
from one girl to.another. “I don’t want them a 
bit,” she whispered to her friend, “ they are so beau- 
tiful-that they do not belong to me. I look at them 
just as I look at the sunset, which tells me all sorts 
of lovely things, but I don’t want to own it any 
more than I want to own those rings, yet I always 
wanted one till to-day. Isn’t it funny? I’m going 
home to tell Grandma all about it. I’ve had a 
perfectly splendid time, and I am ever so much 
obliged.” 
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It was raining hard, and as one girl lent Fanny 
rubbers, and another a waterproof, and a third an 
umbrella, one of them asked her where she lived. 

“Down in the pasture by the cove.” 

“Oh, that’s where the mushrooms grow.” 

“Yes, there’s lots of them there; I can tell them 
right off from toadstools. Do you want me to bring 
you some?” 

“Yes, indeed; how much are they a dozen?” 

“They aint nothing wher: I bring them.” 

“That’s very nice for you to say, but if you 
should bring them every day as long as they last, 
you ought to charge something. You could earn 
quite a little money, — a cent a-piece I used to pay 
for them.” 

As this idea struck Fanny she could not go home 
quickly enough, for she saw how she could make a 
good deal of money in a week, even if she made 
a present of the first pailful. 

She was up early the next morning, and took five 
dozen to her friends, which she insisted were a gift, 
though they insisted in turn that they should pay 
for the rest she should bring So the mushroom 
mania fell upon her strongly. Each morning she 
rose earlier than on the preceding one, from fear that 
some other girl would get ahead of her, until when 
she crawled out of the house at four o’clock in the 
morning, her mother told her she must give up 
mushroom-hunting unless she stayed in bed until 
six. She was very conscientious about her prices, 
if the mushrooms were small giving two for a cent. 
As hers were always the pinkest and freshest she 
had a monopoly of the market, and when the sea- 
son was over she had made ten dollars. 

Curiously enough, money-getting had developed 
a power of secrecy in Fauny. She told no one 
what she meant to do with her earnings, nor did. any 
one ask her, her family supposing she was going to 
save them until she had enough to buy a ring. 
With the cessation of the mushrooms the summer 
hotel closed, the ladies with their rings departed, 
leaving many a kind word for Fanny, whose honesty 


and persistency had interested them, though they 
little knew what heroines they had been to her, nor 
how she had romanced about them to herself. 

Fanny had an intimate friend who had been out 
West through the summer, but who had come home 
again in time to begin the fall term of school. She 
lived next door to Fanny, and was so fond of cheap 
finery that Fanny had often remonstrated with her 
for wearing so many faded ribbons, and had offered 
to lend her some of her own white aprons. On the 
return of this friend Fanny went directly over to 
see her, meaning to tell about the mushrooms. But 
Julia was so dignified, and treated Fanny as if she 
were such a little girl, that she just listened to all 
Julia told her and said nothing herself. 


“You have not noticed my ring,” said Julia at 
last, though she had been twisting and turning it 
every way, hoping that Fanny would speak first. 

“Where did you get it ?”’ asked Fanny. 

“What a funny question! Why, it was given to 
me. Itisa friendship ring. It is a real amethyst, 
with the letter F engraved on it in gold. You know 
I have always wanted one, but mother has so many 
children that none of us get what we want, and 
when I found this was the way in which the Dan- 
ville girls got their rings, I hoped I should have one, 
though I could not say so right out, only in a gen- 
eral way that I admired them.” 

“ Well,” said Fanny, very slowly. 

“ Well, by and by they all chipped in, some gave 
twenty-five cents, one girl gave fifty, most of them 
put in ten or fifteen cents, till there was enough.” 

“Tt is real pretty, but won’t it cost you just as 
much as if you bought it, if you have to help in 
getting rings for all of them, in turn?” 

“Oh, I have come aggay, so that’s over.” 

“That’s real mean; you ought to doit just the 
same. You could send the money through tlie 
post-office. 

“I’m much obliged for your advice; I know 
what to do when Iam asked. I sha’n’t put myself 
forward.” 

*T should think a friendship ring would he real 
lovely if it came just from friends, but I should n't 
want it from people if they pitied me because I did 
not have one ” 

“Well, I have got the ring, and that’s the end 
Of jit”? 

“Tid they have it made on purpose for you?” 

“You goosey, there’s stacks of them in the next 
town, at Johnson’s; they are awful common.” 

“How much did it cost +” 

“Five dollars, I guess. That’s much or little 
according to circumstances. Do you want one?” 

“T don’t know, I’ve got to think about it.” 

Fanny did think as she went home in a round. 
about way. “I can do it,’ she said to herself at 
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last. “Five dollars for the ring, two dollars for 
the shoes, and two more for the rocking-chair, 
and that leaves one dollar; Ill just give that 
right out to her, it is such fun to have money of 
your own.” 

That night she wrote a letter and posted it her- 
self. What is the matter with Fanny ? wondered 
Grandma; it is the first time the child has not told 
me. Grandma did not wait long before she knew, 
for in two or three days Fanny came into her room 
with a small white pasteboard box, saying, “Open 
it, Grandma.” 

“Why, what is it, child; a ring for you? Does 
it fit tight, so you won't lose it? It is a pretty big 
ring, large enough for me,” and Grandma slipped 
it on her own finger, that she might see it better, 
next to her solitaire; and the gold and purple of the 
amethyst shone prettily by the white light of the 
diamond. “I am so glad you have it, dear; you 
earned it all yourself.” 

“ Yes, that’s the beauty of it; but it is n’t mine; 
I don’t want to earn rings, and [I don’t want them 
given to me piecemeal” (she was thinking of Julia) 
“from people for whom I don’t care, but Grandma, 
can’t youguess? Don't you see the F? that stands 
for Fanny and for Friendship.” 

“Yes, dear,” answered Grandma, soothingly, “so 
you have a ring named for yourself ” 

“No, no, Grandma; it is from Fanny and it is 
jor friendship; and I never, never can forget that 
afternoon when I did want your diamond, and 
asked you if you had made a will. I haven’t been 
happy one moment since.” 

Grandma put her arms round Fanny and drew 
her into her lap, and they both cried a little together. 
Soon Grandma whispered, “ Fanny, darling, I want 
to live now; but ever since that afternoon I have 
felt as if I were in the way. How much I thank 
you, you can never tell till you, too, are an old 
Grandma.” 

“T’m one, now, Grandma; I was just horrid. I 
don’t know what got into me when I love you so, 
lots,’ and she hugged her Grandma as tightly as 
she could. 

It was not in Fanny’s nature to be quiet long, so 
she suddenly exclaimed, “ Don’t you want to know 
what Lam going to do with the rest of the money @ 
I’m going to get a rocking-chair for old Nancy, as 
she wants one just as much as I used to want a ring. 
And I am going to get some shoes for her little girl; 
and then, best of all, there still will be some money 
left, and I’m going to give her that, to do with it 
exactly what she likes. Oh, it’s such fun to do 
just as you want to do.” 

“Ts that what you have done, Fanny ?” 

“Yes, it was all my own idea; I’ve been so ter- 
ribly unhappy ever since, — you know, Grandma,” 
Grandma nodded, “and when those young ladies 
spoke of mushrooms it came right over me how I 
could make up for what 1 aa said, only I didn’t 
want to tell any one, I was so afraid I should n’t 
keep on; but I must go right off and surprise 
Nancy. Will she be as much surprised as you 
were, Grandma?” 


Long years after people wondered why Fanny 
wore an old-fashioned amethyst ring next to one 
with a small diamond in it. She never told them 
the whole story. 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS.—No 5. 


Harry and his Friends 
BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 


O you ask who Harry was, and how many 
friends he had! Why, Harry was a horse, of 
course, I thought everybody knew that; 

and he had a great many friends, —-friends who 
were kind and good to him; but I am not going to 
tell you about all these now,—I am only going to 


tell you about two to whom Harry was kind and 
good, 

Before I tell you about Harry’s friends, though, 
I think I must tell you something about Harry him- 
self, and the place where he lived. 

Harry was a big bay horse, without a white spot 
on him, with a beautiful long tail and thick mane, 
and Icind, gentle eyes. Harry lived in such a beau- 
tiful garden, I am sure every one of you would 
have wished to live there, too, if you could have 
seen it. In one part were orange-trees, hundreds 
of them, all covered with beautiful ripe fruit, lemon- 
trees and fig-trees, banana-trees and guava-trees, 
and ever so many more trees that were beautiful 
to look at, although they had no fruit on them. 
Beautiful flowers grew in this garden on vines and 
on bushes. Beautiful grass was on the ground, 
green, sweet, and juicy. ‘This was what Harry 
liked and fed on. 

Two houses were in this great garden, besides 
the barn where Harry slept at night. In both of 
these houses Harry had friends; but these are not 
the friends I am to tell you about now, —only I 
must tell you that one of them used to give him 
sugar out of her dining-room window, because that 
is part of this story, as you will soon hear. 

One day another horse came to stay in this garden, 
— not to really live there, you know, but to make 
along visit while his master was away. Harry at 
once took him under his care, showed him nice 
cool places where he could lie under the trees when 
the days were hot, showed him where the grass 
was greenest and sweetest, and at last showed him 
his “candy shop,”— that was the window where 
he was so often given sugar. More than that, he 
not only showed him the window, but rattled at it, 
as he knew well how to do, by taking the slats of 
the blind in his teeth and shaking it hard till some 
one came; then Harry stood back and let his friend, 
the visitor horse, have the sugar. I wonder how 
many boys would have done that! 

Harry did it many times. Do you wonder, then, 
this visitor horse should have grown so fond of 
Harry that whenever he went out with his master 
his friend would race up and down the garden all 
the time Harry was away, neighing — which is the 
way a horse calls — for Harry to come back? When 
he did come home the two friends would rub their 
noses together, and give soft neighs of gelight at 
being together again. 

This was one of Harry’s friends. The Other friend 
was a poor mule, who worked all day for his living. 
When his work was over he would come and look 
over the fence at Harry, so sleek and comfortable, 
with plenty of green grass to eat; would try and 
stretch his neck over, but the fence was too high; 
would try and push his head through, but the. 
pickets was too close together. 

One evening Harry noticed, and at once set about 
helping him. The first thing he did was to put 
his own head over the fence and quietly rub his 
nose against the nose of the poor mule. What he 
said nobody knows, but when he walked down on 
his side of the fence the mule followed on the other 
till both came to a gate. Then Harry, with his 
nose, pushed down the latch, opened the gate with 
his head, and held it open while the mule walked in. 
Then the gate closed, and both were inside. 

In the morning, when the colored man who had 
charge of the place came, he found the mule, and 
drove him out The next morning he found him 
there again, and the next, and the next. 

“T dun know,” he said, “how dat mule git in 
dis year yard all de bressed time; I latches dem 
gates good eb’ry night, and dere ain’t a hole no- 
where in dis whole fence; I d’clare it’s beyond dis 
year chil’s comprehenshin.” 

Harry never told how, though he was such an 
honest horse, Iam not sure but he would have con- 
fessed could he have spoken. The only other one 
who knew, and who could speak, did not choose to, 
so the poor mule—who was friend number two, 


you see —had a good meal and a good rest every 
night 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


there’s 


Do good, do good; 
ever a way,— 

A way where there’s ever @ 
will. 


HOW TO BE BRAVE. 
About Columbian Day. 
BY AUNTIE BETH. 


ENNIE, seven, and Johnny, nine years old, were 
jubilant over a brand new play they were 
going to try. 


They burst in from school full of what the, 


teacher had told them, and said to mamma and 
grandma they need n’t worry over thinking of ways 
to amuse them, for they knew just what to do to 
amuse themselves. 

Mamma and grandma were quite relieved to 
hear this, for it was beginning to rain, and often 
on Wednesday half holiday mamma would have 
to think of some new game, or grandma would 
have to think up some long stories; and especially 
if rain kept everybody indoors. 

So it was very nice to hear the children say they 
were going to the nursery as soon as dinner was 
over, and no one need think of them again until 
supper time. And to the nursery they went, and 
for a while everything seemed to go on very pleas- 
antly ; but it was plain that the new play was one 
to cause a great deal of pulling and hauling, For 
down in the sitting-room it sounded as though 
there might be a house going up, or a barn being 
built. 
ship that was being put together; and then, strange 
to say, a throne was also being made. 

It took a little platform papa had bought for 
Johnny to make speeches on, and to lecture and 
preach from, also a high-chair 1m which Jennie used 
to sit at the table, likewise a rug, a table-cloth, 
and a red satin parasol to make the throne. And 
for the ship, it took an old clothes-basket nurse got 
from upstairs somewhere, a cane, and a towel for a 


But it was neither house nor barn, but a_ 


A nnn 


mast and sail, and several other fixings to be found ~ 


in the nursery closet. A long row of dolls an- 
swered very well for seamen. 

In school that morning, Miss Berkeley had told 
how on the twenty-first of October would come the 
great observance of the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus; and she had told also how 
hard the discoverer had to plead before Ferdinand 
and Isabella felt willing to help him, or the court 
treasurer succeeded in advancing funds for the long 
voyage. 


Then followed the story of the caravals setting — 


sail to cross the wide ocean, and finally the dis 
covery of land way off the coast of San Salvador. 

Jennie had been most pleased at the part of the 
story where Queen Isabella, after listening to what 
Columbus urged as a reason why there must be 
another side to the globe, exclaimed, “I pledge my 
jewels to raise the money!” But Johnny thought 
that was all right for a girl, yet he thought it much 
more mannish to like best the part where Columbus 
sprang ashore, saluted the ground, then took pos. 
session in the name of the king and queen of 
Spain. 

So now Jennie, seated on the throne, was to be 
Queen Isabella, crying out that her jewels should be 
given to raise money to discover the New World; 
and Johnny was to be the great Columbus: and he 
was to be looking through the kaleidoscope, which 
made a very good ship’s glass, but we can’t call it a 
telescope, as that was not known until early in the 
sixteen hundreds. 

Then when a sailor from the masts called, “ Land! 
land!” Christopher Columbus was to wave high in 


air a small.American flag, and the landing was to 
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take place almost immediately ; and he was to fall 
to the nursery floor, kiss it, and sing Hail Columbia, 
in which Queen Isabella and all the seamen were to 
join at the top of their voices 

It took some time to get properly dressed. Miss 
Berkeley had said the great discoverer stepped on 
shore splendidly dressed in a scarlet military suit 
with gold trimmings, and while nothing had been 
said of Isabella’s dress, yet even little Jennie knew 
queens wore crowns, and silk, and all kinds of fine 
things. At last the dressing was all done, Isabella 
was on the throne, Johnny was aboard the vessel, 
and everything ready for the play to begin in good 
earnest. 

All at once mamma and grandma, who had been 
thinking how beautiful it was to have the little 
people amuse themselves so grandly, heard the most 
dreadful noise overhead! Jt sounded as if Chris- 
topher Columbus and all his crew had tumbled 
together to the floor, and Queen Isabella, crown, 
throne and all, had fallen ontop of Columbus, and 
the sea was swallowing the entire troop 

What could it mean! Mamma didn’t know in 
the least what they were playing; but now she 
heard angry voices rising one above another, little 
screams of rage, and oh, dear, dear! such names as 
the little folks were calling each other,—not at all 
such fine ones as Christopher Columbus or Isabella 
of Spain! 

When mamma opened the nursery door she did n’t 
laugh, because it all made her feel so badly and so 
ashamed, but there was a little girl with a tin-pail 
cover kept on the top of her head by a broad pink 
ribbon, the cover answering for a crown. An old 
blue silk skirt with a tremendous train was fastened 
at the waist by a wide white sash, and the waist 
was decked all over with bunches of artificial 
flowers. 

And there also was a boy dressed in a red sack, 


profusely trimmed with white lace, which looked 


very like the one his mother wore mornings, his 
father’s Grand Army belt nearly doubled around 
his waist, and his father’s soft felt Grand Army hat 
with the gilt band, jammed on to the back of his 
head, and smashed into a shape to scare even a 
brave Grand Army man. 

“ He—he said the man whio cried ‘Land ! land !’” 
was on the ‘Santa Maria,’” sobbed the little queen 
at sight of her mother 

“ And she,” cried the boy, “said ’t was the ‘ Pinta’ 
he was on.” 2 

“?T was the ‘ Pinta’!”’ screamed Isabella. 

“?T warnt; it was the ‘Santa Maria,’ I tell you!” 
screamed back Columbus. 

“ We won’t have any more of this; ” said mamma, 
so sternly that there was quiet at once. ‘“ You can 
go downstairs and sit in opposite corners, and when 
you can speak properly you had better tell grandma 
what all this noise has been about; I think she 
ought to know, it startled and disturbed her very 
much.” 2 

Queen Isabella dragged her fine blue train over to 
where the throne had been, took off her crown and 
gay trappings, while Christopher Columbus picked 
up his crew lying with their faces downward as they 
landed from the overturned vessel. His scarlet 
coat, military belt and hat came off, and the 
spunky little queen and the little mad discoverer 
marched to the sitting-room in company. 

Seated in opposite corners, they grew calm and 


_ quiet while telling dear old grandma what Miss 


Berkeley had said, and then about how nicely they 
were playing when the dispute arose. 

“ Johnny said the man wasn’t on the ‘ Pinta’ that 
saw the land;” half whimpered Jennie 

“ And she said he was n’t on the ‘ Santa Maria’!” 
said Johnny, getting excited again, and speaking 
ina tone of disgust. But without noticing this, 
grandma asked in her soft, gentle tones, — 

“Did Miss Berkeley tell you what Columbus 
suffered on his way across the great unknown 
waters?” ° 

“No, grandma.” 

“Did she tell how the men kept threatening to 


turn back, and nearly broke into war on board, 
nearly mutinied, as we call it?” 

“Why, no! She did n’t say a word about that.” 

“ Did she tell how poor brave Columbus had to 
calm the frightened sailors when the ship’s compass 
no longer pointed directly north, and they imagined 
themselves sailing into a new, strange world, where 
everything would be so different for them they 
would n’t know what to do or bow to live?” 

“Why, no, indeed, grandma ” 

“ Did she tell you how at last the sailors secretly 
resolved to throw Columbus overboard and then 
try to find their way back to their homes ?” 

“Oh, no, no, grandma; Miss Berkeley did n’t tell 
us a word about these things. Are they true?” 

Then wise old grandma told it all. How brave, 
how patient, how kind and determined the truly 
great man had to be, when the impatient sailors 
scowled and scolded and threatened, and made his 
life miserable with their wretched complaints 

“ And he knew it all,” continued grandma, “ even 
the secret counsel in which they planned to throw 
their commander overboard. No wonder he kissed 
the ground, when the hard, cold, dismal voyage 
over, he again set foot on dryland. But how do 
you think Columbus would have fared had he too 
grown discouraged, and been angry and scolded, 
and blamed the sullen crew for their bad conduct ?”’ 

“Oh jolly! I bet they ’d have pitched him over- 
board right off!” said Johnny, his eyes stretched 
wide with interest at what grandma was saying. 

“JT would n’t say ‘bet,’ dear,” answered grandma, 
mildly, “it is m’t gentlemanly ; but I want to ask 
you another question, Johnny. You know the 
twenty first is to be a holiday in honor of the great 
discovery and of the great discoverer. Whatdo you 
think of the man called Christopher Columbus ? ” 

“Oh, I think he was grand and noble and brave, 
and — just jolly!” 

Grandma smiled a little at the way Johnny, boy 
like, rounded up his opinion, 

“And that is what I think too,” said Jennie, a 
kind of grieved quaver still in her little voice. 

“Do you want to be grand, and brave, and noble, 
Johnny 2” 

“Cert’nly I do, grandma.” 

“ What do you think made Columbus so?” 

“ He was patient, and too great to get angry, and 
knew better than to scold when ’t would n’t do any 
good, and he kept right on going where he thought 
it was right to go.” 

“ Now think a moment, Johnny , who first spoke 
in the nursery just now of the vessel from which 
land was first seen when Columbus was sailing 


westward? ”” 
“ Jennie did;” replied Johnny. I told her she 


was n't right, *t was on the ‘Santa Maria’ the man 
was who cried out, and she con’radicted me, and 
said ’t was the ‘ Pinta’ the man was on.” 

“That’s what I thought Miss Berkeley said,” 
came from little Jennie in a subdued voice 

“And you was quite right, little dear,’’ said 
grandma, soothingly. “The man, history tells us, 
was aboard the ‘ Pinta’ who first sighted the new 
land.” 

Then grandma paused. it was perfectly quiet in 
the sitting room for a few moments, except for the 
slight noise Johnny made in rapidly swinging his 
legs fore and aft. Then all at once he said with a 
sudden little grin, “ Say, Isabella, will you forgive a 
feller?” 

Jennie giggled, and even mamma laughed a little ; 
at the same time she said, ‘that’s right, my little 
son.” 

“Yes, so it is,” came in grandma, her dear old 
face full of smiles, “no one can do better than to 
ask pardon when they find themselves in the wrong, 
except it be to make a firm resolve to be more 
careful another time, and to avoid showing temper, 
even if any one else is sure of holding the right 
view of things. I think itis brave and noble to 
rule one’s own hasty spirit, and the Bible says that 
he who ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city. You must remember, Columbus not 


only was patient with the unruly crew, but he kept 
right on iu his determined course; and when wise 
men langhed at lis idea of finding another continent, 
he held to his project, until finally he was not only 
successful in making the attempt, but as you know, 
he actually found the land he sought. Had he 
rudely contradicted and opposed those who op- 
pressed him, he would most likely never have been 
the famous discoverer the children like so well to 
hear of now.” 

“All right, grandma,” said Johnny, right man- 
fully, “I’m awful sorry I get angry so quick, but 
next time Ill try to think of Christopher Columbus, 
and behave like a man.” 

“And I'll try to think of him too,’’ said Jennie. 

At the end of half an hour mamma said, “If you 
think now you can play as a little brother and 
sister should, you can go back to the nursery.” 

And grandma smiled behind her spectacles when 
Johnny, who was about bouncing upstairs pell mell, 
suddenly stopped, and holding open the door said to 
little Jennie, who was just behind him, “ You first, 
if you please ”’ 


CET TE RiaB:O Xz 


HAVERHILL, MAss, 

Dear Mr. Eviror, —I liked the Columbus number of 
Every Orner Sunpay best of all. I took it to school 
to my teacher, and she liked it very much, My brother’s 
teacher sent to know if she could have one. We expect 
to have a great time Columbus Day. We were going to 
have our exercises out doors, but we didn’t have a place 
large enough for all the schools of Haverhill. So we 
must have our time in our rooms. We are going to 
carry out the programme as nearly as we can. We are 
to speak and salute the flag. Good-by. 

Your friend, Ss. D. 
Axton, ILL 

DEAR Epitor, — We are two girls and one boy who 
take your paper at Sunday School and like it very much. 
We two girls are sisters, and we live in a very large 
house. We have a large yard and lots of pets. The 
pets we like best are kittens. We have a great many of 
them. We dry catnip for them every fall. Perhaps 
you think it is silly. Our brothers do. 

All three of us spent our summer at the White Moun- 
tains and had a nice time. Our Sunday School had a 
vacation all summer, and now it has opened and we are 
very glad. Ralphine plays the organ at Sunday School 
and has a class of very small children. But now Ralph- 
ine thinks our letter is long enough, so we had better 
stop, 

Your loving friends, 


RALPHINE AND EyEeBRIGHT LESLIB, 
HERMAN LANSING. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


AN action. c 
A planet 
A comic opera 
The close of day. 
A small boat. 
A mount mentioned in the Bible. 
Oxygen. 
A river of Egypt. 
The initials form the name of an English poet. 
The finals, the name of an American poet. 
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BEHEADINGS 
1 Tue nameofariver. Beliead, and I am some- 
thing on which to sharpen instruments Again, 


and I am single Again, and I am an adverb 
Again, and I am a vowel. 
Back 
ENIGMA X. 


I am composed of twenty-seven letters. 
My 15, 11, 1, 8, 18, 28, 26, is something to wear 
on our hands. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


My 16, 15, 12, 5, 17, 25, 21, 18, is rude. 

My 2, 3, 4, 21, 13, 7, is to bother. 

My 15, 25, 9, 19, 5, 6, 7, 11, is the name of a river 
in North America. 

My 20, 10, 22, 24, is a kind of fish. 

My 27, 3, 7, 22, 17, 24, is the name of a daily 
newspaper. 

My 14, 15, 6, 7, is a number. 

My whole is one of Longfellow’s poems. 

Marguerite Kimpatt, 9 years. 


ENIGMA XI. 


I am composed of nineteen letters. 

My 1, 3, 19, 16, 6, is a beast. 

My 14, 2, 8, 16, is something that grows around 

trees. 

My 14, 15, 16, 17, is a part of a ship. 

My 10, 18, 6, 13, is a part of your foot. 

My 9, 15, 17, is a domestic animal. 

My 4, 5, 7, is a title. 

My 11, 1, is an exclamation. 

My 12, 7, is a conjunction. 

My whole is a book written by Edward Eggleston. 
Crara W. Ponp, 12 years old. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Ew kolo feerbo nad trafe, 
Dan nipe orf thaw si ont ; 
Rou sneercist heartlug 
Twih mose napi si thaurfg ; 
Oru weettess snogs era sheot 
Hichw lelt fo dassedt hogshutt. 
Lity A. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 2. 


Enigma IV. ‘The Boys of Sixty-One.”’ 
Enigma V. Curfew must not ring to-night. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 


No-ah. 
A-bra-ham. 


Charade 1. 
Charade IT. 


You cannot make a fire with a single stick, nor 
can you warm your heart by solitary efforts or 
solitary prayers. 

Jamrs FREEMAN CLARKE. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We are pleased to offer in this number of Every 
OrnerR Sunpay portraits of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Miss Frances E. Willard. Of the for- 
mer we present two, giving an idea to our readers 
of the famous writer at different periods of her life. 
The one representing Mrs. Stowe as she is now, has 
been kindly loaned to us by the leading publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, whose ample 
list of authors’ portraits has helped the country to 
become acquainted with noted characters. 

The light-house picture partly tells the tale of 
that great guard against shipwreck and disaster. 
It would be a good thing for teachers of classes to 
make this topic a diversion in the regular studies, 
and gather around our article some of the striking 
stories which are told of heroism and fidelity on the 
part of those tending light-houses. 

We omitted to say in our last issue that the cut 
of the portrait of Mrs. Livermore was used by the 
kind permission of Mrs. E. M. Everett, who has 
compiled an interesting array of Mrs. Liyermore’s 
sayings. 


From humble tenements around 
Came up the pensive train, 
And in the church a blessing found 
That filled their homes again. 
> Racten WaLpo EMERSON. 


GLEANINGS. 


Tue President of the Sunday-School Society has 
visited the following places in the past few weeks 
in the interest of Sunday-School work: Beverly, 
Mass., Nashua, N. H., Fairhaven, Mass., Wollaston, 
Mass., Winchester, Mass., Kennebunk, Me. Every- 
where he finds an increased interest in matters ap- 
pertaining to Sunday-School life. There is no 
doubt that a more serious attention is being given 
to this department of church work, 

* * & 

Tue first meeting of the season of the Sunday- 
School Union was held in Boston, October 17, at 
the Church of the Disciples. There was a good 
attendance, and a deep interest manifested. The 
subject for discussion was “ What is the Relative 
Importance of the Sunday School Compared with 
Other Religious and Educational Agencies, and 
What Ought it to be?” Mr. W H. Baldwin, Rev, 
C. G. Ames, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, and Rev. 
Edward A. Horton were the speakers. While there 
was a diversity of details in presenting the subject, 
the speakers were all agreed at heart upon the high 
rank which religious education of the young really 
holds in modern agencies. The “Union” opens 
auspiciously, It is one of the most satisfactory 
organizations that we have. 

* i 

Ir may be remembered that a letter was sent to 
the editor of Every Orner Sunpay, printed in the 
last number, asking him why he did not say more 
to the young people about their duty in preparing 
for class work. It is greatly because this last page, 
whiere we are told the opportunity exists, is not for 
the pupils, but for teachers; and therefore it is 
utilized_almost entirely in advice and suggestion 
to them. However, we are willing to define our 
position, if that will aid any one, and say that we 
agree with the writer of the letter in a large de- 
gree; children are not apt to come to the Unitarian 
Sunday School sufficiently prepared with their les- 
sons. Whose fault it is opens another question. 
Partly the children’s, but very much more, we are 
inclined to think, the parents’. The child has a 
pressure to prepare for the day school; authority 
holds its rod over him or her. Quite naturally, per- 
haps, considering how human nature is made up, 
when that pressure is withdrawn, the young people 
like to relax their mental efforts. Our view of the 
situation is that the parent needs to do a little more, 
either by command or by persuasion. Possibly 
there might be some aids extended through the 
superintendent in some general incitement, by the 
better handling of the lessons, so that the scholars 
would have more of a relish for studying. A great 
deal depends upon the tone of a school, by which 
we mean the general standard that prevails. Pupils 
catch that spirit very quickly. If matters go ata 
slack rate, in an indifferent fashion, the lessons are 
sure to have the same quality. If we thought that 
this paragraph had any chance of reaching the eyes 
of the young people, as has been desired, we cer- 
tainly would urge them to remember, first, that 
they are losing great opportunities for obtaining a 
certain kind of information and a certain benefit 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Second, that 
in justice to their teachers, who frequently labor so 
hard, they ought to go better prepared. Third, that 
it is wiser to cut off something during the week, if 
necessary, to obtain this preparation; once started, 
this habit of going into school well prepared be- 
comes a very easy and pleasant matter. 


‘published in pamphlet form, a part of the Unity 


Tue excellent discourse which Rev. Minot J. 
Savage delivered at the opening meeting of the 
Portland Sunday-School Society’s Sessions has been_ 


Pulpit series of sermons. It is entitled “The Re- 
ligious Culture of the Young.” We are very glad 
to see in permanent and circulating form this ad- 
mirable presentation of truths which are more and 
more coming to the front. The treatment of the 
subject is not only deep but well applied. Copies 
of this pamphlet (price 6 cents) can be secured from 
our Book Department. 


* & & 
We have received a pamphlet containing Rev. 


James De Normandie’s sermon on “Sunday and 
the Columbian Fair.” It is a strong, sensible word 
as to the right handling of the exposition on Sun- 
days. We agree with Mr De Normandie, and wish 
that his capital message on this topic might have a 
wide reading. The pamphlet is for sale by Dam- 
rell & Upham, Booksellers, Boston. 
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One of the latest vintiore ha our book table is the 
volume by Kate Douglas Wiggin, entitled “ Chil- 
dren’s Rights ; a Book of Nursery Logic.” It treats 
of “Children’s Plays,” “Children’s Playthings,” 
“ What shall Children Read,” “ The Relation of the 
Kindergarten to the Public School,” “Other Peo- 
ple’s Children.” The three following are by Miss 
Nora A. Smith, the sister of Mrs. Wiggin; “ Chil- 
dren’s Stories,” “ How Shall we Govern our Chil- 
dren,” “ The Magic of Together.” The volume is 
full of happy and wise suggestions. We commend 
it to parents and educators. The pages are full of 
modern thought, bright hints, and progressive ideas. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. are the publishers. 


a 

“Our Young Prorpre” has reached its third 
number. It represents, in monthly, leaflet form, 
Guilds, Temperance Societies, and Unity Clubs. 
It would seem to be a very happy mediym between 
the leaders in the work and the rank and file, and 
also a source of inspiration all around. There isa 
great deal of good reading and information con- 
tained in these few pages. Subscriptions (twenty- 
five cents a year) can be sent to 25 Beacon Street. 

“THe CHEERFUL ieee is another bright and 
interesting monthly publication, conducted in the 
interest of cheerful religion. It contains somewhat 
more material than “Our Young People” and is 
addressed greatly to the wants of the Post-Office 
Mission and the shut-in people. It is conducted in — 
great measure by Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke, and 
has for a motto, this from Dr. Clarke’s writings: 
“Tivery place a church; every day the Lord’s day; _ 
all events blessings; all joy thanksgiving; all 
Nature and life full of God.” Subseriptions (fifty 
cents a year) can be sent to Miss Flora L. Close, 
25 Beacon Street. 


* % * 
A Curisrmas SERVICE 1s just out, published by 


the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. ‘The music 
and the words are new. ‘The composers are Car} 
Pflueger, E. H. Bailey, Mrs. A. T. Cobb, Miss E. U. 
Emerson, and Miss Sara J. Lincoln. ‘There are six 
carols, full of melody and brightness, to mateh the — 
joyous character of “ Merry Christmas.” ‘The usual 
variety of exercises accompanies the music. Price 
for single copy, five cents; per hundred, $4.00. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


THE uniform subscription price of Every OTHER — 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing — 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents — 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools” 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies 
the package sent to their schools. : : 

PUBLISHED BY THE y ‘ 

UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIET fee 


25 Beacon Srreet, Bosron, Mass. yt 


